8            MEN, MOVEMENTS, AND MYSELF
in mine age; forsake me not when my strength faileth' was not
unknown to the pastors and the masters of the time.
Romantic writers, politicians, and passing motorists, love to
dwell upon the assumed delights of an agriculturist's life, and the
Christmas card, depicting the thatched cottage with ^iyy clinging
to its walls, is accepted as a symbol of ideal conditions. The
people who are so thrilled by these artistic productions know such
places only from the outside. Their interiors are less pleasing.
There is no leaking roof visible in the pictures, nor do those who
are moved by their apparent beauty have to live in the places they
so much admire. The absence of drainage and a damp-proof
course is not shown; but the cottage dweller, whose chronic
rheumatism is part of the rent that he pays, is more restrained in
his rapture. Charles Kingsley knew far more about them than
does the speeding motorist, and he told his fellow-countrymen in
passionate words exactly what they were:
When, packed in one recking chamber,
Man, maid, mother, and little ones lay;
While the rain pattered in on the rotting bride-bed,
And the walls let in the day.
The plain truth is that agricultural work is far from being an
ideal occupation, and in my young days, before machinery had
somewhat reduced the physical strain upon the labourer, it was
exhausting, unhonoured, and grossly underpaid. It involved
exposure and risk, and nearly every conceivable bodily hardship,
and very few of those who managed to escape from it ever returned
to it of their own free will. Yet the work of the agricultural
labourer is a highly skilled occupation, and few men in any calling
are called upon to perform so many essential and widely divergent
tasks. The art of swinging and whetting a scythe, cutting a
hedge, thatching a stack of corn, the sowing of seed from a hopper,
the training and management of horses, the drilling of peas, turnips,
and corn, and the use of tools generally, require a range of accom-
plishments and an experience of animals and seasons far beyond
anything that the 'skilled artisan' is expected to possess.
The conditions under which the farm labourer works to-day are
rciuch better than were those of the time about which I write, and
the improvement is due almost entirely to his own organized effort.
Lord Ernie, in his able book, The Land and its People^ says: 'The
year 1872 stands out as a landmark in the record of progress. One
winter evening (7th February) nearly a thousand men gathered at